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IV. — On  Laying  the  Ground  (continiud). 

case  the  latter  should  manifest  any  hesi¬ 
tation  in  flowing  over  the  plate,  it  is  well  to 
have  a  long  piece  of  wire  at  hand  with 
which  the  operation  can  be  forwarded. 
When  the  plate  is  coated,  the  excess  of  the 
solution  can  be  returned  to  the  tube  from  the  corner  which 
was  left  projecting  over  the  edge  of  the  board.  It  is  perhaps 
needless  to  add  that  the  glass  affords  a  suflicient  protection 
to  the  plate  from  dust. 

After  the  plate  has  been  coated  with  the  solution,  twenty- 
four  hours  should  be  allowed  to  elapse  before  it  is  submitted 
to  the  action  of  the  mordant.  The  chloroform,  it  is  true, 
soon  evaporates,  and  the  ground  becomes  in  a  certain  sense 
dry,  but  it  remains  for  some  time  tender,  and  would  in  that 
state  afford  a  very  imperfect  protection  to  the  plate. 

V. — On  Colouring  the  Ground. 

Among  the  difSculties  which  beset  the  etcher’s  path,  there 
is  one  which  appears  to  have  exercised  his  mind  not  a  little — 
that  of  not  being  able  to  see  clearly  his  work  upon  the  copper 
while  it  is  being  executed,  and  several  expedients  have  been 
devised  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  this.  Foremost 
among  them  is  the  plan  of  smoking  the  ground.  All  that  is 
essential  is  a  sufficient  contrast  between  the  etched  line  and 
the  ground  upon  which  it  is  traced,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  any  more  complete  than  is  afforded  between  the 
bright  copper  of  the  lines  exposed  by  the  needle,  and  the 
dead  blackened  surface  of  a  smoked  ground.  It  is  true  that 
the  effect  of  the  picture,  as  regards  light  and  shadow,  is  the 
converse  of  that  which  is  presented  by  the  proof  when  the 
plate  comes  to  be  printed, — the  black  lines  of  the  proof  being 
represented  by  burnished  copper,  and  the  white  paper  by  the 
blackened  ground.  But  this  is  of  no  moment.  All  that 
the  artist  really  requires  is  the  power  of  seeing  his  work  as 
he  does  it,  and  this  the  smoke  upon  the  plate  enables  him 
perfectly  to  do.  Whatever  process  may  be  adopted,  there 
will  inevitably  be  a  considerable  difference  between  the 
appearance  of  the  etched  copper-plate  and  the  printed  proof, 
and  the  former  alone  affords  but  an  imperfect  guide  to  a 
judgment  of  the  plate’s  capabilities  in  the  matter  of  printing ; 
and  it  appears  to  be  a  ipatter  of  indifference  whether  the 


etched  lines  are  seen  pale  upon  a  darkened  ground,  or,  con¬ 
versely,  dark  upon  a  pale  one. 

The  best  method  of  smoking  a  plate  is  to  pass  it,  face 
downwards,  across  the  broad  and  steady  flame  which  issues 
from  a  “  bat’s-wing  ”  gas-burner.  Where  the  convenience  of 
gas  does  not  exist,  the  old  plan  of  twisting  together  several 
pieces  of  thin  taper  into  a  sort  of  flambeau  may  be  adopted. 
In  either  case,  great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  ground  does 
not  become  burnt 

It  is  not  only  while  working  with  the  needle,  however, 
that  the  artist  requires  to  see  his  lines.  This  is  equally  indis¬ 
pensable  during  the  process  of  biting,  and  it  is  obvious 
that,  if  the  ground  be  darkened,  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  a 
mordant  which  will  keep  the  lines  bright,  or  at  least  pale  in 
colour.  This  the  nitric  acid  mordant  does.  The  hydro¬ 
chloric  mordant,  on  the  other  hand,  darkens  the  lines  to 
such  Ja  degree  that  they  are  quite  indistinguishable  from 
the  smoked  ground,  and,  when  it  is  used,  the  ground  must 
be  kept  pale.  On  this  principle,  and  in  order  to  obtain  the 
utmost  degree  of  contrast,  Mr.  Hamerton  has  introduced  a 
process  of  silvering  the  copper-plate,  which  he  afterwards 
covers  with  a  perfectly  colourless  ground,  so  that  the  darkened 
lines  of  the  etching  are  seen  as  clearly  as  on  white  paper. 
The  process  is  available  only  where  the  etcher  adopts  the 
practice  of  working  upon  the  copper  while  it  is  in  the  mor¬ 
dant,  as  the  lines  are  invisible  until  attacked  by  the  acid. 
Even  in  this  case  a  few  seconds  elapse  before  the  darkening 
of  the  lines  takes  place,  and  on  the  whole  it  seems  better, 
when  using  the  hydrochloric  mordant,  to  adopt,  as  above 
suggested,  a  ground  which,  while  dark  enough  to  allow  the 
bright  lines  to  be  seen  at  the  moment  of  drawing  them,  is  yet 
pale  enough  to  show  them  also  when  they  have  been  darkened 
by  the  acid. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  attention  may  be  drawn 
to  a  plan  described  by  Mr.  Huson  in  the  “  Etcher  Notes  ” 
for  March,  of  coating  the  ground  with  a  wash  of  Chinese 
white.  The  latter  is  removed  before  the  plate  is  bitten,  so 
that  the  process  is  applicable  only  to  cases  where  the 
“  needle-work  ”  of  the  picture  is  finished  before  the  biting  is 
begun. 

VI. — On  the  Needle. 

Before  entering  upon  the  subject  of  working  with  the 
needle,  it  will  be  well  to  devote  a  short  space  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  that  implement 

Etching  needles  are  supplied  in  two  forms ;  either  single, 
and  fixed  in  wooden  handles,  or  made  entirely  of  iron, 
thick  in  the  middle  and  tapering  to  a'  point  at  each  end. 
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The  latter  form  is  to  be  preferred,  as  it  affords  the  means  of 
having  points  of  different  degrees  of  fineness  in  the  same 
instrument. 

The  proper  sharpening  of  the  needle  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  the  etcher,  and  the  process  is  one  of  not  a 
little  nicety.  The  needle  should  give  a  line  of  the  same 
thickness  in  whatever  direction  it  may  be  used,  and  to  insure 
this,  its  section  should  be  perfectly  round.  Probably  the 
best  mode  of  sharpening  it  would  be  to  fasten  it  in  a  lathe 
and  turn  it, — using  the  sharpening  stone  as  a  tool  in  doing 
so.  As  a  lathe,  however,  is  not  at  the  command  of  every 
etcher,  the  following  plan  may  be  described,  and  will  be 
found  quite  effectual.  The  stem  of  the  needle  should  be  held 
between  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  rolled  or  “  trundled  ” 
backwards  and  forwards, — its  point  being  laid  upon  a  piece 
of  Arkansas  or  other  sharpening  stone.  The  pressure  on 
the  stone  should  be  light,  and  the  operation  performed  very 
evenly, — the  needle-point  being  frequently  examined  with  a 
lens  while  it  is  proceeding, — ^and  the  slope  of  the  needle  to 
the  point  should  be  gradual  rather  than  abrupt. 

The  point  having  arrived  at  the  highest  attainable  degree 
of  sharpness  should  now  undergo  a  certain  process  of  burnish¬ 
ing.  The  chief  glory  of  the  etched  line  is  its  perfect  spon¬ 
taneity,  and  to  insure  this,  it  is  essential  that  the  needle 
should  pass  over  the  copper  with  equal  facility  in  every 
direction.  But  it  is  obvious  that  if  a  needle,  simply  sharpened 
as  above  .described,  were  driven  point  first  over  the  plate, 
the  point  would  at  once  dig  into  the  copper,  to  the  entire 
destruction  of  anything  like  freedom  in  the  work.  To 
obviate  this,  the  point  should  be  placed  upon  a  flat  surface 
of  glazed  porcelain,  and  the  stem  of  the  needle  again  rolled 
between  the  hands  as  before, — considerable  pressure  being 
now  used.  By  this  means  the  point  becomes  rounded  off,  so 
that,  while  it  still  preserves  much  of  its  sharpness,  it  is  found 
to  glide  freely  over  the  copper  in  every  direction.  A  needle¬ 
point  can  hardly  be  considered  to  be  in  a  perfect  state,  unless 
(whichever  side  of  the  instrument  be  used)  the  lines  pro¬ 
duced  are  of  uniform  thickness,  and  the  needle  can  be 
driven  point  first  over  the  plate  without  obstruction.  Ex¬ 
cessive  sharpness  in  the  needle  may  also  be  removed  by  a 
few  strokes  upon  a  wooden  surface,  or  a  piece  of  buff  leather. 
The  etcher,  having  been  at  the  pains  to  secure  a  perfect 
point  to  his  needle,  will  do  well  to  guard  it  jealously,  and  to 
keep  it,  when  not  in  use,  protected  with  a  piece  of  cork. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  needle-point  to  be  used  when 
the  plate  is  worked  upon  in  the  mordant,  which  attacks  a 
steel  needle  as  actively  as  it  does  the  copper-plate.  It  has 
been  suggested  that,  even  where  this  occurs,  the  loss  of  a 
needle  is  not  a  very  serious  matter,  and,  certainly,  if  the 
question  were  simply  pecuniary,  it  would  not  be  worth  con¬ 
sideration.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  acid  is  apt  to 
corrode  the  needle  in  a  very  uneven  manner,  and  the  con¬ 
sequence  is  that  the  operator  finds  himself,  after  a  while, 
working  with  what  may  be  more  fittingly  styled  a  “ragged 
stump  ”  than  a  needle-point, — &  condition  not  conducive  to 
a  satisfactory  result 

A  pencil  of  glass  is  sometimes  recommended  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  metal  needle,  but  ordinary  glass  is  of  so  brittle 
a  nature  that,  when  brought  to  a  sharp  point,  it  is  very  apt 
to  break  and  become  unmanageable.  Whether  a  needle 
formed  of  the  toughened  glass  recently  introduced  would 
behave  any  better  the  writer  is  not  prepared  to  say. 

(To  be  continued.') 


ART  GOSSIP. 

Owing  mainly  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Seymour  Haden  a 
society  of  “Painter-Etchers”  is  in  course  of  formation. 
Some  weeks  ago,  at  a  meeting  convened  by  Mr.  Haden,  it 
was  resolved :  “  That,  in  promotion  of  original  engraving  in 
all  its  forms,  and  in  the  material  interest  of  painters  practising 
that  branch  of  art,  a  Society  of  Painter-Etchers,  with  a  pro¬ 
visional  committee  charged  to  draw  up  laws  and  negotiate  a 
locale,  be  herewith  formed ;  the  committee  to  report  its  pro¬ 
ceedings  to  a  body  of  fellows  in  November  next,  and,  on 
approval,  to  exchange  its  provisional  for  permanent  powers.” 
After  the  next  meeting,  we  understand,  the  Society  will 
probably  have  assumed  a  comparatively  definite  shape.  It 
is  needless  to  add,  that  we  wish  this  Society  every  success — 
a  wish  in  which  all  our  readers  will  doubtless  join. 

The  formation  of  such  a  society  will  do  more  than  any¬ 
thing  to  keep  in  a  proper  channel  the  ever-spreading  flood 
of  love  of  etching  in  England. 


A  FEW  months  ago  we  called  attention  to  the  unusual 
attention  which  the  works  of  Rembrandt  had  excited  in 
France.  We  now  have  to  record  the  publication  in  Germany 
of  a  re-issue  (of  the  edition  of  1797)  of  Bartsch’s  “  Catalogue 
raisonn^  de  toutes  les  Etampes  qui  forment  I’oeuvre  de 
Rembrandt,  &c,”  in  2  vols. ;  the  former  of  which  is  devoted 
to  Van  Ryn  and  the  latter  to  his  followers.  And  further¬ 
more  there  is  about  to  appear  in  Leipsic  the  first  part  of  a 
series  (to  be  completed  in  about  seventy  parts,  each  to  con¬ 
tain  three  to  five  illustrations)  of  photographic  reproductions 
of  Rembrandt’s  etched  work — which  reproductions  are  to  be 
the  same  size  as  the  original.  In  the  first  part  will  be  given 
“  La  petite  Tombe.” 

Mr.  Hamerton  is  about  to  bring  out  a  third  edition  of 
“  Etching  and  Etchers.”  It  is  to  be  enlarged  both  as  regards 
the  letterpress  and  the  illustrations.  Indeed,  the  latter  are  to 
be  entirely  new,  and  will  comprise  more  numerous  helio¬ 
gravure  reproductions  of  the  works  of  old  masters  than 
appeared  in  the  second  edition. 


Mr.  Hamerton  has  contributed  to  “Scribner’s  Magazine” 
for  August  a  valuable  essay  on  the  etchings  of  Mr.  Seymour 
Haden.  It  is  illustrated  with  reproductions  of  that  artist’s 
work,  in  wood  engraving,  which  render  with  much  success 
the  characteristics  of  etching. 


M.  F.  Flameng  is  now  engaged  in  etching  the  “Road 
to  Ruin,”  the  well-known  series  of  paintings  by  Mr.  Frith. 


Mr.  C.  P.  Slocombe  has  just  completed  a  large  etching 
of  Mr.  Pettie’s  “  His  Grace,”  which  was  at  the  recent  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  Royal  Academy. 


Mr.  Gerald  Baldwin  Brown,  M.A.,  has  been  elected 
to  the  Watson-Gordon  Professorship  of  Fine  Arts  in  Edin¬ 
burgh — which  post  has  been  competed  for  by  several  critics 
well  known  in  the  art  world.  It  was  generally  thought  that 
Mr.  Hamerton  would  have  been  elected;  but  not  till  the 
eleventh  hour,  and  when  it  was  too  late,  was  he  told  that 
personal  canvassing  was  necessary. 

Notice. — All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  The  Etcher,  Crown  Buildings,  Fleet  Street,  E.  C. 


A  STREET  IN  RYE. 


ARTHUR  EVERSHED. 


N  the  south-east  corner  of  Sussex,  is  the  quaint  old  town  of  Rye, 
situated  on  a  hill  jutting  out  into  an  alluvial  plain,  and  enclosed  on 
three  sides  by  the  rivers  Rother  and  Tillingham:  these  streams,  in 
former  days,  met  the  sea  just  outside  the  walls  of  Rye,  where  they  now 
unite  to  form  one  river,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  sea  having  retired,  now  flows 
two  miles  ere  it  reaches  the  sea  at  Rye  Harbour. 

The  situation  of  the  town,  in  the  days  when  the  sea  washed  its  walls, 
contributed  to  make  it  a  place  of  some  importance ;  and  in  the  twelfth  century  it 
was  added,  with  Winchelsea,  to  the  Cinque  Ports.  Its  history  tells  how  much  it 
suffered  from  invasions  by  the  French,  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries: 
since  that  period  it  seems  to  have  enjoyed  immunity  from  foreign  attack,  at  the 
same  time  its  importance  diminished  ;  probably  this  was  owing  to  recession  of  the 
sea,  which  must  have  occurred  by  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  or  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century;  since  Henry  the  Eighth  found  it  necessary  to  build  Camber 
Castle,  as  a  coast  defence,  in  the  flats  midway  between  Rye  and  Winchelsea, 

The  street,  of  which  an  etching  accompanies  this,  runs  along  the  top  of  the 
West  Cliff ;  in  the  extreme  distance  Caresborough  Hill  is  seen  ;  at  the  end  of  the 
street  is  a  low  wall,  guarding  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  like  a  rampart ;  this  is  evidently 
one  of  the  favourite  lounging-places  of  the  Rye  folk.  When  the  wall  was  built,  a 
few  years  ago,  some  of  the  picturesqueness  of  this  spot  was  lost  by  the  destruction 
of  the  stern  of  an  old  ship,  handsomely  carved  and  decorated ;  which,  perched  on 
the  edge  of  the  cliff,  served  as  the  summer-house  of  an  old  skipper,  who  from  this 
elevated  spot,  could  command  a  magnificent  view,  and  at  the  same  time,  look  down 
on  the  cradles  of  future  ships  in  the  yards  below.  The  view  from  this  point 
includes,  on  the  right,  Caresborough  Hill ;  in  front,  Winchelsea,  situated  on  the 
wooded  hill,  which  rises  abruptly  from  the  surrounding  plain — rich  pasture  lands, 
intersected  by  a  canal  between  the  two  towns  ;  and  on  the  left.  Camber  Castle,  with 
Rye  Harbour  in  the  distance ;  beyond,  a  line  of  martello  towers  marks  the  sea¬ 
shore  ;  the  sea  forming  the  extreme  distance.  Such  was  the  view  the  old  sea- 
captain  had  spread  out  before  him,  when  his  cabin  was  standing  ;  and  though  this 
no  longer  exists,  yet  a  memento  of  it  has  been  preserved  in  one  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Hines 
beautiful  drawings  of  Winchelsea  from  Rye. 

To  anyone  wishing  to  escape  from  the  hurry  and  noise,  which  form  so 
inseparable  a  part  of  modern  town  life,  we  would  recommend  a  visit  to  Rye :  there 
quietude  reigns,  and  no  one  seems  in  a  hurry. 
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A  MOORLAND  BIT 


T.  HUSON. 


BHAT  time  the  Sun  has  from  the  West  withdrawn 
The  various  hues,  that  graced  his  cloudy  fall — 
When  the  recumbent  ruminating  fold 
Greets,  with  peculiar  odour,  the  fond  sense 
Of  the  lone  wanderer — when  the  recent  leaf 
Of  clover  ’gins  to  sleep,  and,  white  with  dew. 

Closes  its  tender  triple-finger’d  palm. 

Till  morning  dawn  afresh — when  the  moon  wears 
Nor  hood,  nor  veil,  nor  looks  with  cold  regard 
Through  the  fine  lawn  of  intervening  cloud. 

But  lifts  a  fair  round  visage  o’er  the  vale. 

And  smiles  affection,  which  no  bard  can  sing. 

No  painter  with  poetic  pencil  paint — 

When  the  dark  cloud,  that  couches  in  the  West, 

Seems  to  imbibe  the  last  pale  beam  of  eve. 

Absorbing  in  its  dun  and  gloomy  folds 
The  feeble  residue  of  dying  day — 

Is  it  not  pleasure,  with  unbended  mind. 

To  muse  within  and  meditate  abroad  ? 


Hurdis, 
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VERNON. 


F.  GOULDING,  Junior. 


ETWEEN  Paris  and  Rouen,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  is  the 
picturesque  town  of  Vernon.  The  wooden  bridge,  of  twenty-two 
arches,  formerly  one  of  its  chief  attractions,  used  to  connect  it  with  the 
suburb  of  Vernonnet.  This  bridge,  which  played  the  double  part  of 
roadway  and  water-mill,  was  destroyed  in  the  October  of  1870,  by  the  inhabitants, 
to  save  the  town  from  the  Prussian  soldiery.  The  sacrifice  proved  successful,  for 
though  the  enemy  bombarded  Vernon  from  the  right  bank  of  the  river  the  following 
day,  they  did  not  enter  the  town.  The  bridge  remains  in  its  ruined  state  to  this 
time,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  etching.  A  view  of  it,  by  Turner,  in 
its  original  condition  will  be  found  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  his  “Annual  Tour.” 


This  bridge  was,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  scene  of  a  deed  worthy  of  those 
romantic  times.  A  knight  on  his  way  to  join  Duguesclin  found  the  gates  of 
Vernon  shut  upon  him.  Spurring  his  horse  through  the  streets,  he  reached  the 
bridge,  leaped  the  parapet,  and  swam  with  his  horse  to  the  further  bank ;  and 
subsequently,  we  may  conclude,  did  good  service  in  the  battle  of  Cocherel,  in  which 
Duguesclin  engaged  shortly  after. 

Beyond  the  church,  dating  originally  from  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the 
“  Tour  aux  Archives,”  the  remains  of  the  old  chateau,  there  is  little  of  interest  in 
Vernon,  if  we  except  the  well-shaded  boulevard  and  the  old  half-timbered  houses. 


But  not  far  distant  are  the  ruins  of  the  once  famous  Chateau  de  Bizy,  originally 
the  property  of  the  Counts  of  Eu,  afterwards  of  the  Due  de  Penthi^vre,  and  subse¬ 
quently  destroyed  in  the  fury  of  the  Revolution. 


